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Gracious pri- 
vilege to greet 
our friends at any 
l\ time, but most 
gracious to be per- 
mitted the greeting with this new volume, 
and its added beauties. We have jogged 
along pleasantly together during the past 
year, receiving favors from liberal hands, 
returning them with thanks, and such good 
offices as best we might. Though we 
have had many years experience in edi- 
torial life, none have been so fraught with 
pleasure from a genial recognition of our 
labor, as this year past ; and, entering upon 
a new year under more than usually fa- 
vorable auspices, we should be wanting in 
gratitude and good will, were we to neg- 
lect acknowledgment for favors past, and 
plead for their continuance through the 
coming volume. This Journal was an 
experiment, now it is a fixed fact ; and with 
this number the gauntlet is thrown to any 
magazine, not from a vulgar vanity, but 
from the consciousness that no publication 
in America has been prepared with more 
care and expense, or with more earnest 
desire to render a real service to art and 
literature. The contents of the Number 
speak for themselves, as they ought; 
while of the illustrations it may be said they 
are the best which our engravers could fur- 
nish, and we believe they are such as to 
do no discredit to the art of plate and wood 
engraving in America. With a promise of 
a continuance of this excellence, or, if pos- 
sible, its enhancement, we beg to solicit 
that encouragement of the patrons of the 
Cosmopolitan, which will come from 
making the Journal (with the beautiful en- 
graving "Manifest Destiny,") their first 
choice, feeling assured, as we do, that such 
a choice will yield the greatest degree of 
satisfaction to them, while to the Associa- 
tion it will prove the source of renewed 
prosperity, and pave the way for something 
even better in the future. The Directory 
mean to merit the confidence and support 
of the great American public ; the editors 
will not fail to render the Journal, equally, 
a meritorious candidate for favor ; and with 
this assurance they hope to have the com- 
panionship of the great majority of mem- 
bers for the current year. Shall it so be % 
Autumn, nut-brown autumn, with 



gray, streaked, and wrinkled features, and 
garments of sober hue, which rustle and 
sigh in the wind, is here, as we write. Her 
step is around every door almost noiseless- 
ly ; yet it is heard, and very mysterious, 
like some ghost, lingering around the place 
where its beloved ones are ; and out upon 
the hills she is as if taking a last look at 
the little ones, the flowers — beauty's babes 
— which are all drooping, dying; she 
is on the water, telling the waves some sad 
tale, for they moan audibly, and move rest- 
lessly ; she is in the grand old forest, and 
there seems her home, in its dim and lone 
recesses, where the great branches swing 
excitedly, as if gesticulating in some wild 
and violent oration, whose echo we just 
catch in the murmur and roll of the wood's 
monotone ; and, ah, she is in the grave- 
yard, whispering to spirits there of hopes 
withered and dead; of joys blasted, and 
hearts broken, affections sundered, and 
friendships that were but a name ; of the 
dreariness of life, and the melancholy 
which is in even its blisses. Autumn, mis- 
tress of the Frost King, Queen of the Halls 
of Desolation, thou art not an unwelcome 
guest to hearts weary and worn with strug- 
gling for beauty unattainable. Let us lay 
our heads upon thy bosom of blasted 
leaves, and withered flowers, and learn the 
great lesson of dying and the resurrection. 
Without thee no Spring could come again ; 
thy lesson is to teach of the death which 
must touch all things, all loves, all hopes, 
to prepare for the renewal of beauty and 
glory which is to follow. Blessed visit- 
ant, oh, sombre-hued and moaning Au- 
tumn ! 

Among the last " exhibitions" may 

be mentioned Mad. Frezzolini, who is now 
starring upon our operatic boards. In 
" Sonnambula" she appeared as the sleep- 
walker, properly dressed in night-clothes, 
but toearing most enormous hoops I Query : 
did the somnambulist go to bed in such a 
modern costume? In " Lucrezia Borgia" 
we are also introduced to the Roman maid, 
hooped a-la-mode. So in " Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor," hoops are made to play a prom- 
inent part! What an outrage upon all 
sense of fitness and propriety, is such 
catering to the taste of fashion ! We may 
next expect to see ( *the noblest Roman of 
them all" parade the stage arrayed in one 
of Beebe's best beavers, patent-leather 
boots, raglan, and cigar in mouth. We are 
happy to say that Madame La Grange ex- 
ercises a better judgment, and leaves her 
hoops " behind the scenes." 



"Is that the original 'Greek 

Slave V " inquired a lady of her husband, as 
they left the Gallery. " Of course it is 
not!" emphatically and pompously res- 
ponded the husband. The lady was silenced. 
We had the curiosity to "inspect" that 
man. He was large in frame, corpulent in 
body, red in the face, and elevated in head. 
His dress was genteel, and a huge seal de- 
pended from his watch guard. He was in 
fact, one of the " bears" of Wall street. 
As it is not the custom of that kind of ani- 
mal to take anything at its real value, but 
to depreciate that value as far as possible, 
by any means, then to seize its prey, we 
did not faint at his " of course it is not !" 
Query : how much of a hug would it take 
to squeeze the conceit and impudence out 
of such men ? 

Peter Cooper is a benefactor, in 

the true sense of the word. Having, by 
patient toil and endeavor, accumulated a 
large fortune, he is now, in his old days, 
expending it upon one of the most exten- 
sive and magnificent buildings in New- 
York, almost every stone of which has been 
laid under his own supervision. This 
building, when completed, he will endow 
as a Mechanics' Institute — will fit it up with 
library, laboratory, observatory — perpetual 
professorships and lecturers will be pro- 
vided for, all of which is to be a free gift 
to the laboring classes of this great metrop- 
olis. The rents accumulating will be im- 
mense, but all will be sacredly devoted to 
the use and for the benefit of the Institute. 
This is a charity, in the true sense of the 
word. The donor does not wait, like a 
Girard or a McDonough, for death to un- 
seal his heart-strings, when hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of his estate shall be 
squandered in absurd litigation and lawyers' 
fees ; but wisely sets apart the sum to be 
appropriated, and sees to its careful, econo- 
mical expenditure for the purpose designed. 
Peter Cooper is a noble old man, worthy 
of all honor, and his memory will live 
when that of other " benefactors" is for- 
gotten. May he be permitted to see his 
"Union" in the full tide of successful oper- 
ation, ere he is called to his final rest ! 

There is a wealthy family upon one 

of the avenues of New- York, whose dash- 
ing daughter long had been the cynosure 
of many eyes. None, however, of the 
other sex could tame her into even a two 
weeks' flirtation, for her notions were 
so aristocratic as to allow no particu- 
lar intimacy from a mere Mr. ; only a 
" lord" filled her fancy. A short time 
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since she suddenly withdrew from society, 
from the opera, from Broadway. What 
could it mean ? The secret was not long 
in leaking out. She had accidentally 
learned that her father formerly was a gath- 
erer of ashes, then a factor of soap and can- 
dles, in which business he had made his 
fortune. She fainted, upon this revela- 
tion, and withdrew from sight as soon as 
possible. She entertains a profound dis- 
gust for the father — will not eat at the same 
table with him — smells tallow when he oc- 
casionally ventures into the elegant parlors. 
How this melancholy affliction will end re- 
mains to be seen. 

A lady in Omaha, writes us of a 

joke that has just been " blowed" in that 
vicinity. We quote : — " A ' missionary' 
sent out here by some very benevolent in- 
dividuals ' down east,' was ' visiting around' 
among his church members, and enjoying 
the best the land could afford. In return 
for this hospitality, he considered it his es- 
pecial duty to attack all non-professors in 
the family, and to read them severe lec- 
tures on the error of their ways. He hap- 
pened one day in the house of a * sister' 
whose rather aged husband had had a 
stroke of paralysis, and was in quite fee- 
ble health in consequence. The mission- 
ary ' at him,' while the lady busied herself 
preparing a good dinner. 'Do you not 
think it important at your time of life to 
profess religion V said the preacher. ' Re- 
ligion is a good thing, though its prof ess or s 
are not always the best," was the reply. 
The missionary did not see the thrust, and 
so continued : — ' You have had one stroke 
of paralysis, which has, no doubt, im- 
paired your mind ; the second stroke will 
leave you still less able to think of re- 
ligion ; the third stroke will make you an 
idiot.' c You must have had the third 
stroke,' quietly responded the invalid, as 
he fell away into slumber." The preacher 
did not enjoy that day's dinner. " Why 
will eastern churches (the correspondent 
continues) continue to send as missionaries 
to the new and very mixed society of our 
western settlements, so many men who 
have had the * third stroke?' We want 
some men of talent and education among 
us, as ministers of the Gospel, who are ca- 
pable of commanding the respect of all 
classes — of leading society, and moulding 
adverse elements into usefulness. We 
have very few of such, indeed!" 

Talking of ignorance in the pulpit : 

an Ohio minister lately held forth in this 
wise to a good audience of intelligent 



hearers : — " St. Paul was an idicated man ; 
he was a well-raised man ; no doubt some 
of you were well-raised, but St. Paul was 
as well-raised as any of you dar to be ! 

The correspondent above quoted, 

says : — "The society of Omaha is good, es- 
pecially that of the ladies, among whom 
are many of beauty and varied accomplish- 
ment. The gentlemen are a little miscel- 
laneous .'" What does the correspondent 
mean by this latter expression? Jabez, 
who stands guard over our door, suggests 
the following incident in explanation : " A 
young man moving ' out West' wrote back 
to some of his companions, ' that almighty 
mean men got into office there, and he 
therefore advised them to come.' " 

In Indiana lived two brothers who 

never could or would agree, and conse- 
quently had many a. jar and not a few fisti- 
cuff exercises. One day the twain went 
to camp-meeting, and, singularly enough, 
both " got religion," and were happy as a 
jubilee. They took a tent, and kept open 
doors for all to enter, and "join in exer- 
cises." One evening, after a day of no lit- 
tle excitement, they retired to their tent. 
Conversation turned upon their sins, and 
they agreed to go over the calendar, each 
to tell the other of his shortcomings. 
Jim began : — " John, you have been an 
awful sinner. You've cussed, and swore, 
and fought, and been a great liar." " How 
dare you call me a liar T' cried John ; 
•' take that back !" " No, I don't ; it's the 
truth— I'll prove it!" Whereat John 
"pitched in" in the old-fashioned way. 
They knocked down the tent in the skrim- 
mage, but continued to maul one another 
under the canvas. Supposing it to be a 
case of " spiritual wrestling," the brothers 
and sisters gathered around and joined in 
song. Jim got the better of John, finally ; 
but John, getting clear of the tent, started 
on a run for the woods, closely pursued by 
.the bellicose brother, who said " he would 
tree the devil." At this announcement 
brethren and sisters joined in the chase, for 
all wanted a hand in treeing the devil. 
Such a race ! Pen fails to tell how brother 
tumbled over sister, and sister over brother ; 
how hats and hoods were lost, and hair 
streamed in the wind ; how clothes were 
torn to rags, and failed to hide the skin ; 
how with shriek and song, the whole camp 
was soon deserted. Jim and John, how- 
ever, left the crowd behind, and never re- 
turned to " report progress." The meeting 
shortly afterwards broke up ; and, to this 
day, some of the excellent sisters present. 



at the " interesting occasion," do not fail to 
express the opinion that Jim is still chasing 
John and the devil around the world. 

In Syracuse the meanest man in the 

State is said to reside. He buys eggs — 
selects all which are too big to pass 
through an auger hole in the board — takes 
the big eggs to the house, and sells the 
small ones. He waters his whiskey so 
much that the wigglers in the water are 
not killed. He mixes clover leaves with 
the black tea which he sells for one dollar 
per pound. He gives his children each a 
cent to go without dinner, and charges 
each a cent for a good supper. He 
charges his wife with her clothing, and 
gives her credit for all hours she works 
beyond sixteen hours per day, paying three 
cents per hour, and buys her nothing until 
the last purchase is balanced. He eats 
meals away from home, whenever opportu- 
nity offers, and makes no provision for his 
family in the meanwhile. He is a mem- 
ber of the Church, and has been 

heard to declare that his religion has cost 
him only 'one dollar and thirty cents in 
three years ! If any other town has a 
meaner man, we have not been informed 
of it. If any correspondent knows of a 
more aggravated case, he may advise 
us. 

The poem " Arctic Queen," noticed 

in the September number of the Journal, 
is not in print, we believe. A number of 
correspondents write us in regard to it, 
where copies can be procured, &c. A pri- 
vate edition only was issued, and chiefly 
confined to circulation among leading lite- 
rary persons in this country and in Eng- 
land. In the present collapsed state of the 
book trade, it is not probable an edition for 
general circulation will be issued. It is to 
be hoped, however, that a work so credita- 
ble to our literature — which, it must be 
confessed, is not a literature of originality, 
judged by most of the recent productions 
of the press — will not be long withheld 
from the public. We are of opinion that 
it will pay for any first class publishing 
house to issue it in beautiful style, the in- 
terest already excited in the work being 
so lively and general, as to bespeak for it 
a liberal sale. 

The September number of the Jour- 
nal excited a good deal of expectancy for 
the future, which this present number will not 
be likely to disappoint. It has been pre- 
pared with some haste, but may be written 
down as a fair specimen of what suc- 
ceeding numbers will be. 



